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WASTE-BASKET OF WORDS. 

In 1656 there was published, in London, a book of culinary and medi- 
cal receipts which had been collected for Queen Henrietta Maria. The 
book was called " The Queen's Closet Opened." It contained many words 
which have now become obsolete, and many which were used in an entirely 
different sense from their modern one. I give a few such with the clauses 
or sentences in which they are found. 

Coffin. — " Put your strak in a deep coffin." " A coffin of paste." 
" Make your coffin what fashion you please." 

Coast. — " Take the thinnest end of a coast of beef." 

Froize. — " Fry them like a froize." 

Simper. — " Let it stand and simper over the fire." 

Strike. — " Take one strike of malt and one of rye." 

Whelm. — " Loosen it with a knife and whelm it into a dish." 

Wame. — " Give them a little wame or two." " Set it on the fire & let 
it seethe two or three wames." " Hold your Salmon by the tayl & let him 
have a wame." 

Jag. — " Cut them with a jag asunder." 

Scotch. — " Scotch them grossly with your knife." 

Broach. — " Broach it on a broach not too big, and be careful you 
broach it not thorow the best of the meat." 

KiLLAR. — " Put your cheese in a killar that hath a waste in the bottome." 
(this is probably keeler.) 

Thrume. — " Put it into the Fat and thrume it night and day." 

Sleet. — " In the morning sleet off the Cream in a bottle and put the 
sleet milk into a tub." 

SucKET. — " To Candy Suckets of Oranges & Lemmons." 

PiLS. — " Orange pils. Take away that spongious white under the yel- 
low pils." " Put in lemmon pil." " Pillings of goose horn." 

Searce. — " Take searced sugar." " Rice flour finely searced." 

CoNTAGiTiON. — " Persons infected with the contagition." 

Mot. — " Put it in a cheese-mot." 

Leer. — " Put in a leer of butter." " A leer of butter & lemmons." 

Slake. — " Two or three slakes of mace." 

Uncomb. — A sore finger. 

Tents. — " Roll up small like tents." " Make it in tents." — Alice Morse 
Eark, Brooklyn, N. V. 

I am indebted to my cook for the following words, which are novel 
to me. 

GoRM. — An epithet implying a high degree of excellence or superiority. 
" Can she cook ? " " Lord, she 's a regular gorm of a critter." 

Sprawl. — Power of extended activity. In reply to a question about 
another cook, the reply was : " Oh, well, she 's got no sprawl to her." 

Plug. •^- To move in a heavy or clumsy manner. " He went plugging 
along without looking to the right or the left." — Abby L. Alger, Boston, 
Mass. 



